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than in this volume, and the plan of reform is worthy of the most 
respectful consideration by those who have at heart the strength 
and welfare of the nation's economic and social life. 

James B. Morman. 
Washington, D. C. 

The State and the Farmer. By L. H. Bailey. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1908. Pp. xxii, 175. $1.25). 

This book treats of the problems of the farmer and of farm life, 
and of the part our government should take in the solution of 
these problems. Some of the problems are presented in the light 
of their historical origin. In the path of progress has followed the 
necessity of readjustments. The so-called "abandoned farm" 
is discussed at length as a type of these readjustments. 

The author believes that all society must interest itself in the 
problem of the country, "not only that the interests of the open 
country be advanced but that the welfare of society itself be safe- 
guarded * * * * The one great thing that government can 
do for the man on the land, that it does not do for all men, is to 
increase his sense of responsibility to the land and to give him 
power to use the land." But again: "The problem is chiefly 
social * * * * The financial part of the business is improv- 
ing * * * * i wan t to see the development of a virile and 
effective rural society * * * * The country problems must be 
approached sympathetically, from the standpoint of the country- 
man. * * * * Those who approach the subject with the 
idea that the countryman is unresponsive or incompetent, are 
really not in sight of the problem and would better let it alone. 
One who judges country life by city standards would also better 
let the problem alone." 

Rural needs are classified as follows: " (1) The need of greater 
technical knowledge of agriculture. * * * * (2) Need of 
governmental protection" against communicable diseases, incom- 
petent physicians, and the like. " (3) Need of the cooperative 
spirit in business. (4) Need of centers of interest in the localities. 
* * * * (5) Need of real personal starting-power and enthusi- 
asm; of gumption; of enterprise that gets things done. * * * * 
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Society can be saved and advanced only by increasing the number 
of competent persons who stand on their own feet. * * * * The 
purpose of every good country-life institution is to develop per- 
sons who are able to walk alone." 

The kinds of help desired are enumerated as follows: " (1) The 
discovery of local facts; (2) the training of particular persons for 
special kinds of community work; (3) the organization of the 
governmental functions in agriculture; (4) the re-directing of 
rural institutions; (5) the development of applicable education; 
(6) the appeal to personal leadership. * * * * The farming 
people must be reached through individualism rather than through 
institutionalism. Men and women may establish themselves as 
actual farmers, and while making a living from the land conduct a 
kind of social effort that is quite unknown in this country today. 
There is great opportunity for young persons to fit themselves for 
this kind of work, developing leadership and serving their fellows 
without the handicap of over-organization, which is likely to be a 
serious drawback in the highly specialized work of the cities. 
Nowhere will the individuality of personal leadership count for 
more than in the country. * * * * I am convinced that the 
greatest present need in constructive statesmanship lies in the 
direction of agricultural affairs. * * * * Every governmental 
department or bureau devoted to agriculture should make its one 
purpose the development of the personal initiative and the com- 
munity feeling of the persons in the country: and that other things 
being the same, the department or group nearest home should have 
the greatest usefulness in this direction." The author's greatest 
hope seems to be in a new kind of education which may 
come from the country schools and from the colleges, but which 
must be suited to train the country folk for effective lives in the 
natural environment of the country. 

The author's philosophy of life is woven into every paragraph 
of this book. This philosophy is virile. It is put in forceful 
words which will be understood by all. The spirit of life is in the 
book, hence the book will live. The reading of this book made 
the writer of this review feel that he had made the mistake of his 
life when he chose the life and work of the university instead of 
becoming a practical farmer, where he could till the soil for a 
living and live to help vitalize the ideals of a country community. 
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I hope the reading of this book will inspire many a young college 
man to consecrate his life to this work. 

Henry C. Taylor. 
University of Wisconsin. 



Elementary Principles of Agriculture. By A. M. Ferguson and 
L. L. Lewis. (Sherman, Texas: Ferguson Publishing Com- 
pany, 1908. Pp. xv, 304. 75 cts.). 

The authors deal with agriculture as a three-phase subject, a 
business, a science, and an art or craft. They approach it from 
the botanical side, dealing first with the morphology and physi- 
ology of plants in an elementary way, then with plants in relation 
to soils and moisture, and following with such matters as rotation 
of crops, propagation of plants, pruning and training of plants, and 
fungous diseases, insects, and birds in their relations to plants. 

Several chapters of the text-book are devoted to animal hus- 
bandry types and breeds of cattle, horses, hogs, sheep, goats, 
and poultry, the nutrition of the animal body, and farm dairying; 
and several chapters to special topics, such as home grounds, 
school gardens, forestry, and farm machinery. An appendix 
contains lists of books on agriculture, formulas for insecticides 
and fungicides, tables relating to the composition of American 
feeding stuffs, the digestible nutrients and fertilizing constituents 
in stock feeds, feeding rations, and a glossary and index. 

This text-book is intended by the authors for use in the common 
schools and is in many ways well adapted to that purpose. It is 
written in an interesting style, is well illustrated, and contains 
a considerable fund of information presented in pedagogical form. 
Its one weakness is that it contains no discussion of leading farm 
crops and their production. It presents "the elementary principles 
of agriculture" fairly well but does not give any application of 
those principles to the production of crops. This seems almost as 
incongruous as to present the subject of animal husbandry and 
leave out any specific consideration of horses, cattle, sheep, and 
swine. The text-book would be greatly improved if a chapter were 
added dealing with cotton, corn, and some of the other staple crops 



